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ians, the Medes, the Persians, and others, upon the subversion of their several empires; and therefore I shall not trouble my readers with them.
But I came at last to consider, as I always do, how far, and in what manner, this great event might possibly affect the public, and whether the cessation of Operas would prove a national loss or a national advantage : for public diversions are by no means things indifferent; they give a right or a wrong turn to the minds of the people, and the wisest government in the world, I mean, to be sure, our own, thought sa not above two years ago, and prudently subjected all our public entertainments to the wisdom and care o-f the Lord Chamberlain, his licenser, or his licenser's deputy-licenser.
Was I to follow the examples of the greatest historians, I should search into, and assign, the causes of this revolution, and might possibly affirm, with more certainty than they commonly do, that the unskilful-ness of the composers, the immoderate profit of the performers, the partialities of the governors, and the influence of foreign mistresses, naturally produced this event. But I wave, at present, these reflections, in order to consider the effects of music in general.
Music was held in great esteem among the ancients, particularly the Greeks, who looked upon it as the necessary part of the education of their youth, and thought the due regulation of it worthy the care of their laws; insomuch, that Timotheus was condemned by a decree of the Lacedaemonians, -for introducing innovations in ,their music, and corrupting the true established taste. Which decree Boe'tius has preserved to us in the original. It says, that Timotheus